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PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
(Continued from page 735.) 


It does not appear what was the nature of 


the controversy alluded to in the letter to 
Fox, in which Faldos and Penn were engaged. 
The remark which follows, 
Baxter was one among other priests who had 


taken part with Faldos, and that they would | 


repent it when they knew what they had 
done, gives no clue to the circumstance, 
though it leads us to infer that William 
Penn thought they sided with his antagonist 
through some misapprehension of the case. 
In that controversial age, two such earnest 
men as Baxter and Penn could hardly come | 
near together without some collision. A pri- 


vate discussion of their differences did not | 


satisfy the Presbyterian champion. There-| 
fore, when passing through Rickmansworth, | 
he demanded a public opportunity of proving 
the errors of Quakerism. Penn was not slow 
in accepting the challenge, or in doing his ut- 
most to provide accommodation for those who 
collected from all the surrounding country to 
witness the discussion. ‘The controversy jast- 
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apprehend they would be tiresome to the 
reader as well as to the writer in these days, 
when our enjoyment of, and need for, such 
keen controversy has subsided. But then it 
| was a necessity resulting from the spirit of 
| the times; and as Penn in those days never 
shrank from a defence of the Truth when an 
enemy gave battle, he was seldom out of con- 
troversial harness. 

But now a great absorbing interest took 
hold of his mind. This was to procure an 
asylum for Friends, and others who might 
choose to join them, in the New World, 
where perfect liberty of conscience, and just 
administration of laws founded on and regu- 
lated by Christian morals, should prevail. 
But in order to have power to legislate for 
|the internal government of a colony, posses- 
| sion, differing materially from that of ordi- 
nary settlers, must be obtained. Land-owner- 
‘ship might exist without any legislative 
‘power. In process of time, however, a provi- 
'dential hand placed all the requisite con- 
ditions within the reach of Penn and his co- 
| religionists. 

In the year 1675 the ownership of one-half 
| the tract of country called New Jersey, came 
by purchase from Lord Berkley, into the 
| possession of Edward Bylling and John Fen- 
| wick, both Quakers; and as they had a dis- 
| pute about its division, the matter was refer- 
| red to William Penn for arbitration. On the 
\dispute being adjusted by kind offices, Fen- 
| wick sailed for the new country, accom panied 





ed for seven hours, from ten in the morning | by several other Friends, to enter on posses- 
till five in the afternoon, and when it termi-| sion of the portion which had been assigned 
nated each party was so well satisfied with the| him. Meantime Bylling’s affairs having be- 
arguments of its representative,: that both| come embarrassed, he assigned for the | pay- 
sides claimed the victory! Such occurrences|ment of his creditors whatever could be 
are among the peculiar features which | realized by the sale of the land he had pur- 
marked the religious world in that age. The| chased from Lord Berkley. At his earnest 
spirit of controversy was rife in all the sects, | request, William Penn united with two of 
and the Quakers were among the most earn-|his creditors as trustees to see the matter 
est and persevering of them all. \fairly carried out. From the trusteeship 

Into the religious disputations which drew | thus commenced, in which the three Quakers 
forth the active powers of William Penn in| were concerned, resulted the ultimate pro- 
vindic rating the principles of “ The Friends of| prietorship and government of the province 
Truth,” I cannot think of entering; indeed 1' by the Quakers. 
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The trustees drew up a description of the 
country and its products, which they cir- 
culated throughout the kingdom, inviting | 
Friends and others to emigrate thither; but 
earnestly recommending that ‘“ whosoever | 
hath a desire to be concerned inthis intended 
plantation should weigh the thing well before | 
the Lord, and not headily or rashly conclude 
on any such remove; nor should they offer 
violence to the tender love of their near kin- 
dred, but soberly and conscientiously endeavor 
to obtain their good-will, and the unity of 
Friends where they live.” 

Among the first purchasers were two com- 
panies of Quakers, one from Yorkshire, the 
other from London, each of which contracted 
for a large tract of land. In the years 1677 
and 1678 five vessels sailed for the province 
of West New Jersey, with eight hundred 
emigrants, most of whom were members of 
the Society of Friends. Commissioners were 
chosen by the proprietors from the London 
and Yorkshire companies, and sent out to 
inspect the settlement of the emigrants, and 
to see that the just rights of any who had 
previously settled there, as some Datch and 
Swedes had done, should not be infringed : 
and with instructions to treat with the In- 
dians, recognizing their native rights to those 
regions as hunting-grounds, and to give them 
such compensation as should be mutually 
agreed on for allowing that section of the 
country to be differently appropriated. 

The nature of the articles offered or de-| 
manded for the Indian good-will of the land 
may seem to us comparatively small; but 
whatever it was that the Quaker commis- 
sioners gave them, it was very much more 
than any others gave in those days for simi- 
Jar lands; for none others fully recognized 
the native rights. Smith tells us in his 
history that for the tract of country extend- 
ing twenty miles on the Delaware river, and 
lying between Oldman’s creek and Timber 
creek, which was treated for by those com- 
missioners in the year 1677, they gave the 
Indians as follows:—thirty match coats, 
twenty guns, thirty kettles, one great kettle, 
thirty pair of hose, twenty fathoms of duffles, 
thirty petticoats, thirty narrow hoes, thitty 
bars of lead, fifteen small barrels of powder, 
seventy knives, thirty Indian axes, seventy 
combs, sixty pair of tobacco tongs, sixty pair 
of scissors, sixty tinshaw looking-glasses, one 
hundred and twenty awl blades, one hundred 
and twenty fish-hooks, two grasps of red 
point, one hundred and twenty needles, sixty 
tobacco boxes, one hundred and twenty pipes, 
two hundred bells, one hundred Jew’s harps, 
and six anchors of rum. The last named 
item, six anchors of rum, was conceded by 
the Quaker commissioners without due ex- 
perience as to the evil effect of ardent spirits 





|on these natives of the forest. 
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Some years 
after this transaction, when its fearfully de- 
moralizing influence became manifest, the 
Friends exdeavored toestablish total abstinence 
societies among them—which of course were 
not known by that name, although they em- 
braced the principle whieh it now represents. 
At one of these meetings, we are told, eight 
Indian kings were present, one of whom made 
the following speech :— 

“ The strong liquor was first sold us by the 
Dutch ; they were blind ; they had no eyes; 
they did not see it was for our hurt. The 
next people that came among us were the 
Swedes, who continued the sale of the strong 
liquor to us; they also were blind; they had 
no eyes; they did not see it to be hurtful to 
us; but if people will sell it to us, we are so 


lin love with it that we cannot forbear it. 


When we drink it, it makes us mad; we do 
not know what we do; we then abuse one an- 
other; we throw each other into the fire; 
seven score of our people have been killed by 
reason of drinking it, since the time it was 
first sold tous. These people that sell it have 
no eyes. But now there is a people come to 
live among us that have eyes; they see it to 
be for our hurt; they are willing to deny 
themselves the profit of it for our good. 
These people have eyes; we are glad such a 
people are come among us. We must put it 
down by mutual consent; the cask must be 
sealed up; it must be made fast; it must not 
leak by day or by night; and we give you 
these four belts of wampum, which we would 
have you lay up safe by you, to be witnesses 
of this agreement ; and we would have you 
tell your children that these four belts of 
wampum are given you to be witnesses be- 
twixt us and you of this agreement.” 

The Quaker commissioners recommended 
the adoption of various, fundamental laws, 
which they sent home for the approval of the 
trustees. Among these a prominent one was, 
that “ No person is to be molested for wor- 
shipping God according to his conscience.” 
The rights of conscience and of religious as 
well as civil freedom were strictly main- 
tained. 

“The colony of. West New Jersey,” says 
Janney, “continued to prosper under the 
management of Penn and his associates. 
Colonists arrived in considerable numbers, 
good order and harmony prevailed, the coun- 
try proved to be productive, the air was 
salubrious, and the Indians, being treated 
kindly and dealt with justly, were found to 
be excellent neighbors. The Friends, who 
had been persecuted with relentless severity 
in their native land, found a peaceful and 
happy asylum in the forests of the New 
World, among a people who had hitherto 
been reputed as ruthless savages. In the 
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same province, ten years before, Carteret and | 
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Lord ; great shall be the increase and growth 


Berkley required each colonist to provide | of their treasure, which shall never end. 


himself with a good musket, powder and| 


“To Him that was, and is, and is to come, 


ball ; but now the Friends came among their | the eternal, blessed, righteous, powerful, and 


red brethren armed only with the weapons of | 
Christian warfare—integrity, benevolence, | 
and trath—and they met them without i 
or suspicion.” 

The Friends, from that day to this, have 
never altered in their Christian interest fer 
the Indians, and have never withdrawn their | 
care and efforts to keep them from indulging | 
in the use of spirituous stimulants; conse- | 
quently the Red men up to the present time | 
regard the American Quakers as their best 
and surest friends, 


About the time Penn undertook the trustee- 
ship, he removed his family from Rickmans- 
worth to the Springett estate at Worming- 
hurst in Sussex, which property came to him 
with his wife. Soon after he had got the 
American affairs into order and the Quaker 
emigration thither fairly started, he joined | 
George Fox, Robert Barclay, and a few) 
other Friends in a religious visit to the conti- 
nent of Europe. Whilst on that missionary 
tour, he kept a journal. If he kept one on 
any other occasion it has not reached us, and | 
therefore we may hold this to be an excep-| 
tional instance. In it he inserted various | 
letters which passed between some persons of 
eminence and himself, in connection with re- 
ligious interests in Holland, Germany, and | 
Poland. This journal was ultimately pub-| 
lished, and after going through many editions, | 
was republished in 1885 as one of the volumes | 
in Barclay’s Select Series of Narratives of the 
Early Friends. It is consequently so accessi- 
ble to most readers that I shall not pause | 
over its details, but shall merely quote the | 
opening and closing paragraphs :— 

“On the 22d of the Fifth month, 1677, | 


being the first day of the week, I left my dear | 
wife and family at Wormingharst in Sussex, | 
in the fear and love of God, and came wel 
to London that night. The next day I em- 
ployed myself on Friends’ behalf that were 
in suffering (as prisoners), till the evening; 
and then went to my own mother’s in Essex. 
On the 24th I took my journey to Colches- 
ter,” and there he met the Friends who start- 
ed with him for Rotterdam. 


On the 2d of Ninth month, after an ab-| 
sence of a little more than three months, he 
again arrived at Worminghurst. He says: | 
“ { found my dear wife, child, and family all 
well, blessed be the name of the Lord God of | 
all the families of the earth! I had that) 
evening a sweet meeting among them, in) 
which God’s blessed power made us glad to-| 
* gether; and I can say, truly blessed are they | 


who can cheerfully give up to serve the | 





| varying wants of varying souls. 


faithful One, be glory, honor, and dominion 
for ever and ever! Amen. 
“ Wititam Penn.” 
(To be continued.) 

Each true Christian is a night traveller. 
His life, his walk; Christ his way; and 
heaven his home. His walk, painful; his 
way, perfect ; his home, pleasing. I will not 
loiter, lest I come short of home; I will not 
wander, lest I come wide of home; but be 
content to travel hard and be sure I walk 
right; so shall my safe way find its end at 
home, and my painful walk make my home 
weleome.— Arthur Warwick. 

-— — 
THE ELDERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
(Concluded from page 755.) 

Could we know the precise inipressions 
made upon each individual of a congregation, 
bya given discourse, we should doubtless 
find great variety. That which blesses some 
would not be needed by others, and of course 
will not be much valued—in fact, may be 
deemed quite commonplace. The full soul 
loathes that which the famishing relishes, 
If Elders judge of ministry merely by its 
want of adaptation to their own private feelings 
and condition, they will often greatly err. 
But if the love of Christ constrain them to 
an earnest concern for the good of the con- 
gregation, they may be impressed with a 
feeling of the needs of those that are present, 


}and prepared to bear in silent sympathy the 


burdens of the ministers. But if they are 
lukewarm themselves, they will hardly be 
able to appreciate a living, spiritual ministry. 
There is in general too little disposition to 
get all the good we can from every sermon— 


| too great a tendency to compare one minister 


with another, without taking into considera- 
tion all the circumstances of each and all the 
Talent and 
learning and eloquence in connection with 
the ministerial gift, do, with those that can 


|appreciate them, wonderfully exalt their 


estimate of the value of gospel labors, and the 
decided deficiency of these adjuncts powerfully 
tends to lessen that estimate. But if our 


|members at large are often too much influ- 


enced by these tendencies, Elders should be 
very careful not to yield to the pressure of 
this unhealthy condition of the membership. 
They .may sometimes have to stand as a 
breakwater against the surges of prejudice 
which threaten to overwhelm some of the 
Lord’s little ones; and they should labor 
against that spirit of presumption too preva- 
lent amongst us, in which both old and 
young undertake conversational criticism of 
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the ministry with the same freedom and | particular care to suspend speaking promptly 
publicity of expression which they would |as soon as the work is done. Repetition and 
use in reference to some mere intellectual or|tediousness would thus be avoided. It is 
literary effort. These words of Joseph John | difficult to go over the same thing again and 
Gurney in reference to his earlier religious|again without spoiling the whole. The 


experience are worthy of serious attention :—| ploughman may have left some patches of 


“ | never suffered myself to criticise the min-| grass and weeds uncovered, but if he again 
istry, but acted on the ‘uniform principle of} puts in his plough, he spoils that part which 
endeav oring to obtain from what I heard, all | was already well done. In the repetition of 
the edification which it afforded. This is a Scripture narratives, it is often better to omit 
principle which I would warmly recommend | those minutize which do not affect the main 
to my young friends in the present day; for | subject which the minister wishes to illustrate. 
nothing can be more mischievous than for| If Elders would give a deep and comprehen- 
learners to turn teachers, and young hearers, | sive attention to all that pertains to a proper 


critics. Iam persuaded that it is often the 
means of drying up the waters of life in the 
soul; and sure | am, that an exact method of | 
weighing words and balancing doctrines in 
what we hear is a miserable exchange for 
tenderness of spirit and for the dew of 
heaven.” 

Yet, these considerations do not in any| 
degree excuse Elders from endeavoring, as 
far as possible, to remove every blemish from | 
the ministry; and of these blemishes, the| 
principal portion relate, not so much to the 
spirit and disposition of the speaker, nor to 
the subject matter of the discourse, as to the | 
manner in which the message is imparted. 
There are comparatively few who positively 
intrude themselves into the ministry. The 
most are doubtless sincerely intent upon per- | 
forming apprehended duty. But one great 
deficiency is the want of simplicity and 
directness, and Elders should understand that 
the period in which labors to promote desir- 
able habits are most successful is in the 
early stages. This is aptly illustrated by the 
custom of some savage tribes of moulding | 
the heads of their infants, by the artful ap- 
plication of pressure, into such a shape as 
suits their fancy; but if an equivalent result 
were attempted upon the adult, it would be 
fatal. We have lost ground by not having 
some simple definite rules, authoritatively set 
forth by the Society, to aid those who are 
called to the ministry in the proper manner 
of conveying their messages to the people. 
Will not some modern Samuel Bownas 
supply the deficiency? His excellent work 
is so thoroughly out of circulation that not 
one of our ministers in a hundred ever saw 
it. Whilst it is the office of the Spirit to| 
give the call to the work and the spiritual 
qualification for it, yet it is nevertheless the | 
duty of the minister to render that work as 
effective as possible, by a careful attention to | 
the manner of delivery. This includes not 
only the management of the voice, both as to 
loudness and to such modulation as comports 
with the subject before the speaker, but also | 


decorum in ministerial service, they might be 
very serviceable to young Ministers. But all 
they do must be in great tenderness and with 
an aperenye sympathy. They must “ not 
min 

low estate,” or more literally, “ be led along 
with the humble.” Rom. xii. 16. They 
must take a broad view of the young Minis- 
'ter’s present and past condition of life, with 
the influences and surroundings to which he 
has been subjected ; of his mental and moral 
characteristics and habits; and of his oppor- 
(tunities for acquiring religious and literary 
knowledge. They must not forget that weak- 
ness and inexperience necessarily pertain to 
the state of childhood, and that strength can 
icome only by degrees. They must have a 
lively sense of the struggle going on in that 
soul in which the will, being unsubdued, re- 
jects the calling and resists the gift of God, 
and of that state of weakness in which, even 
when the will surrenders, how to perform 
that which is good, is as difficult to-day as it 
was in the olden time. Rom. vii. 18. They 
must go down into these depths with the 
young Minister, and lead him through ; walk- 
ing in company with him, they must 
strengthen his heart. Remembering that 
the motto of the Eldership is “'Tenderly to 
encourage and help young Ministers,” they 
stand not upon an imaginary height of per- 
fection, as careless spectators of the struggles 
of their charge in the valleys below, but in 
fatherly care and pitying love they descend, 
and with words of cheer and a hand of 
strength, they enliven the soul and lighten 
its burdens. Like Paul of old, who in most 
of his epistles gives thanks for, and expresses 
his commendation of, the good that existed 
amongst the brethren, before he proceeded to 
give advice or reproof, 80 these seek occasion 
to strengthen every good word and work, 
and when they find weeds to uproot, they 
take especial care of the tender but heaven- 
ly plant. They use not the snuffers as they 
would an extinguisher. Truly “the spring 
of this warm-hearted yet judicious oversight 





a simple and direct application of the mind 


’ /must be in love to Christ and in love to souls 
to the subject or subjects of exercise, and a’ 


for His sake; and as it is prompted, so it 


high things, but condescend to men of 
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must be maton be the grace of God.” 


(Re sport to Y 
—1862.) 
Truth” 


‘ork Quarterly Meeting, England, 
Without this “sincere love of the | 
as our early Friends expressed it, no 


it is the Lord’s Spirit only that can prepare 
us to do his work. 

In the early periods of our Society, Min- 
isters were not “recommended,” or “ ac- 
knowledged,” or “recorded,” as 
now; nevertheless, all who were concerned to 
speak in the ministry were in the habit of 
assembling in what they termed “select 
meetings. Our “select” meetings differ from 
theirs in excluding all ministering Friends 
but those who have been officially acknowl- 
edged, and in admitting appointed Elders. 
The frequency of “select” meetings in early 
times, varied in different places. 
the cities they met every week, and amongst 
other things agreed what meetings each 
would attend the following First-day. In 
the expressive language of their time, they 
assembled “to wait upon the Lord together 
and to unbosom themselves to each other.” 
Doubtless our modern select meetings might 


often be more profitable seasons than they | 


are. We are too apt to consider their main 
purpose to be to answer the queries. In some 


places, they are held at the close of a Month- | 
ly or other Meeting, when Friends are weary. | 
£, 


should be occasions of communion with | 
| often able, in their social intercourse, effectively to 


They 
the Lord and one with another, for the 
especial purpose, under Divine guidance and 
help, of securing, promoting and perfecting 
the vitality of the ministry. Neither should 


we invest them with that sort of mysterious | 


sanctity which would forbid the presence of 
any one but acknowledged Ministers and ap- 
pointed Elders; those who are frequently | 
concerned to speak in public, but who are not 
vet recognized as Ministers, should some- 
times, if not regularly, be invited to attend, | 
as they did in the first age of the Society. | 
“Such as fear the Lord, will be speaking one | 
to another. And the Lurd will hearken and 
hear.” (Mal., iii. 16. Anthony Purver’s 
Translation.) Various indeed are the sub-| 
jects upon which, in the fear of the Lord and 
in the love of his cause, we may speak one 
unto another in these select meetings. Our 
own feelings and spiritual condition, our | 
doubts, our fears, temptations, discourage- | 
ments, spiritual joys and comforts, the state | 
of the Church in our vicinity and all over 
the world, the fields white unto harvest, the | 
little meetings in isolated places with little or 
no outward ministry, the solitary children of | 
affliction who are thirsting for the bread of 
life, and especially the proper manner of con- 
ducting ourselves under ministerial exercise, 
so as not to dishonor the cause of our Lord; 
these and others might sometimes engage our 


they are| 


ilet a member be worn 


In some of | 
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very serious and prayerful consideration and 
expression. The inexperienced would derive 
much instruction and strength from this 


| vitalizing communion, in the divine presence, 
one can be qualified for the Eldership, and | 


with those who have long been travelling the 
heavenward journey, and the fathers and 
mothers in their turn, would have their feel- 
ings of love and solicitude drawn out towards 
the younger, and their hearts comforted at 
the prospect of a succession of laborers in the 
Church. 

A practical point in the selection of Elders 
is too much neglected. Enough care is not 
always taken to guard against the tendency, 
so natural, to consider “age as an induce- 
ment to the choice.” It is a great mistake to 
out before he is 
brought into service. Any member who has 
the requisite qualifications of an Elder is old 
enough for the office, and if these qualifiea- 


|tions be wanting, the appointment even of 


the greyheaded is worse than useless. George 
Fox was but twenty-three years old when he 
was called to the ministry—James Parnell, 
Edward Burrough and others were below 





i therefore incredible 


twenty, and very young Ministers have been 
found in every ‘period “of the Soc iety. It is 
that the Christian at- 
tainments requisite for an Elder should ne- 
cessarily be postponed until advaneed life. 
‘The influence for good possessed by the young 
over those of their own age, is great. They are 


speak to one another the word of counsel or com- 
fort. ‘Whilst careful not to utter that which is not 


| felt, let them in simplicity not withhold that which 


is.’? (Report to York Quarterly Meeting, 1862.) 
Finally, as the of Elders in 


opinions 
reference to a Minister’s services often ex- 
hibit considerable discrepancy, it is highly 
important, in all matters of seriousness, that 
|they first consult together and arrive at a 
united and harmonious conclusion as to the 
|precise difficulty of the case and the proper 


remedy. In this way, the whole weight of 
the Eldership would be brought to bear at 
once, and a good result might be accom- 
| plished, The advice of a divided Eldership 
‘usually increases the difficulty. 


| North Carolina. W.N. 


“ A lighted lamp,” writes McCheyne, “is a 
| very small thing ; it burns calmly and with- 
out noise, yet it giveth light to all who are in 
the house.” And so there isa quiet influence 
| which, like the flame of a scented lamp, fills 
many a home with light and fragrance. 
| “Let your light so shine before men that 

they may see your good works and glorify 
| your Father which is in heaven.” 


ree 
Tis not the wide plylactery, 
Nor stubborn fast, nor stated prayers, 
That makes us saints: we judge the tree 
By what it bears. Whittier, 
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A SERIES OF FOUR SCRIPTURE LESS80NS, DE-|Shiloh come; and unto him shall the gather- 


SIGNED FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS AND BIBLE 
CLASSES. 

Lesson Hi. 

Some Old Testament texts to prove that the 
promised Messiah of the Old-Testament is 
Jesus of Nazareth, the only begotten Son of 
God, one with the Father and with the Holy 
Spirit ;—according to the Scriptures. 

Where is the Son called God ? 

Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever. 
Ps. xiv. 6. 

Give another instance from Isaiah ix. 6. 

For unto us a child is born, unto us a son 
is given, and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder; and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, Taz Micnry Gop, 
THe Evertastinec Farner, The Prince of 
Peace. 

Where is he called Lord? 

The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at 
my right hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool. Ps. ex. 1. 

What does the prophet Malachi call him? Mal. iii. 1. 

Behold I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before me: and the 
Lord whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to 
his temple, even the messenger of the cove- 
nant, whom ye delight in; behold he shall 
come, saith the Lord of hosts. 


Where are we told that he was to take our nature 
upon him? 


And the Lord said unto the serpent, . . . 
I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; 
it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel. Gen. iii. 15. 

Was the promise made to Abraham that the Suviour 
should be deseended from him? Gen. xxii. 1. 

And in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed. 


From what family or house was he to be descended ? 


And there shall came forth a rod out of 


the stem of Jesse, and a Brancu shall grow 
out of his roots. Is. xi. 1. 

From which of the sons of Jesse? Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. 

Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, 
and a King shall reign and prosper, and 
shall execute justice and judgment in the 
earth. In his days Judah shall be saved, 
and Israel shall dwell safely: and this ig his 
name whereby he shall be called, The Lord 
our Righteousness. 


Where was he to be born, according to prophecy? 
Mic. v. 2. 


But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though 
thou be little among the thousands of Judah, 
yet out of thee shall He come forth unto me, 
that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting. 


When was the sceptre to be taken from Judah? Gen. 
xlix. 10. 


The sceptre shall not depart from Juda, 


nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
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ing of the people be. 

Was there to be a forerunner of the promised 
Messiah, preaching in the wilderness, and preparing 
the way? Mal. iii. 1, and Is. xl. 3. 

Behold I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before me. 

The voice of him that crieth in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God. 


Was the preaching of the Saviour to be aecom- 
panied by miracles? ls. xxxv. 5, 6. 


Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. 
Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and 
the tongue of the dumb sing. 

What is said in the Old Tesiament of the promised 
Messiah entering Jerusal m upon an ass? Zech. ix. 9. 

Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold 
thy King cometh unto thee: he is just and 
having salvation; lowly and riding upon an 
ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass. 

What is said of his standing among men ? Is. hii. 3. 

He is despised and rejected of men. 


What as said of one of his disciples betraying him? 
Ps. xli. 9. 


Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I 
trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath lifted 
up his heel against me. 

For how much was he to be sold? Zech. xi. 12. 

So they weighed for my price thirty pieces 
of silver. 


What was prophesied respecting his treatment be- 
Sore his perseeators ? Is. 1. 6. 


I gave my back tothe smiters; . . . I 
hid not my face from shame and spitting. 

What is said of his being numbered with the trans- 
gressors ? Is, liii, 12. 

He has poured out his soul unto death ; 
and he was numbered with the transgressors ; 
and he bare the sin of many, and made in- 
tercession for the transgressors. 

What of his being offticted of God? Is. iiii. 4. 

Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows ; yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God and afflicted. 

For whose sake were these sufferings laid upon him? 
Is. liii. 5. 

But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him; and 
with his stripes we are healed. 

What is prophesied respecting his death? Is. liii. 8. 

He was taken from prison and from judg- 
ment; and who shall declare his generation? 
for he was cut off out of the land of the living ; 
for the transgression of my people was he 
stricken. 


Give another prophecy on the same subject, from 
Daniel ix. 26. 


Messiah shall be cut off, but not for him- 
self. 

What appears to refer to his being crucified? Ps. 
xxii. 16. 

They pierced my hands and my feet. 

What is said of his being reviled on the cross? Ps. 


' xxii. 7, 8. 
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They gave me also gall for my meat; and | 
in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 
What resp-cting the division of his clothes after his 
death? Ps. xxii. 18. 
They part my garments among them, and 
cast lots upon my vesture. 


What is said about the corruption of his body? Ps. 
xvi. 10. 


For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell;| 
neither wilt Thou suffer thine Holy One to) 
see corruption. 


Is anything said about his ascending into heaven? 
Ps. Ixviii. 18. 


Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led | 
captivity captive: thou hast received gifts | 
for men. 

Is there any prophecy respecting the Holy Spirit 
being afterward sent among men? Joel ii. 28. 

And it shall come to pass afterward that I 
will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy. 

In whom, and in whom alone, were all these prophe- 


cies fulfilled ? 

In Jesus of Nazareth. He is the only be- 
gotten of the Father; our Intercessor and 
Mediator. He was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea ; his birth was proclaimed by angels, 
with the anthem, “Glory to God in the 
highest; and on earth peace, good will to- 
ward men.” Luke ii. 14. 

John the Baptist, his forerunner, cried to 
the multitudes, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the desert a highway | 
fur our God. He was of the house and| 
lineage of David. Twelve years after his| 
birth, the sceptre was taken from Judah ;| 
the Jews were no longer governed by their | 





own laws. He caused the blind to see, the | 
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All they that see me laugh me to scorn : | Gems from the mountain and pearls from the ocean, 
they shoot out the lip, they shake the head, 
saying, He trusted on the Lord that He would | 
deliver him: let Him deliver him, seeing he| 
delighted in him. 

What respecting his drink at that time? Ps. lxix. | 


Myrrh from the forest and gold from’ the mine? 


**Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly, with gold, would His favor secure ; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor.”’ 


—-~0ee - 


From “ Plea for the Dumb Creation.” 
POOR PONTO. 

One of the most affecting stories I ever 
heard about a dog, was told me many years 
ago, by an uncle of mine, who once lived in 
Paris. My uncle was walking on one of the 
quays when he saw a man approach, holding 
a dog by a chain. The poor animal was 
frightened, and yet did not attempt to strug- 
gle as he was being led along. He looked 
up piteously at his jailer,and every now and 
then tried to fawn about his feet, as if plead- 
ing with him. 

“Poor beast, he might know seemingly 
what was going to happen him,” said the 
man, 

“What is going to bappen?’ inquired 
my uncle. 

“Sir, ’'m going to drown him; that is 
what will happen.” 

“ But why, sir, are you his master ?” 

“T am certainly his master, and he is old; 
poor Ponto! I am sorry, but it must be.” 

The dog gave a low whine, and trembling 
crouched close to his master. 

“ He does not seem so very old, and drown- 
ing is a hard death,” remonstrated my uncle. 

“Sir, he is quite useless.” 

While he was speaking the words, the man 
unmoored a little boat, lifted the dog in, and 
rowed to the middle of the stream. - When 
he came to where the water was deepest, my 
uncle saw him lift up the dog suddenly, and 
throw him with great force into the stream. If 
the master had thought that the dog’s age 


lame to walk, the deaf to hear, and the dumb | and infirmities would prevent his struggling 
to speak. He entered Jerusalem upon an | for life, he was very much mistaken, for he 
ass; was betrayed by one of his disciples for | rose to the surface, kept his head well up, 
thirty pieces of silver; he was smitten, spit| and trod the water bravely. The man then 
upon, suffered as a transgressor, was crucified. | began.to push the dog away with an oar, and 
He rose again from the dead, and was taken | at last, losing al) patience, he struck out so 
up into heaven, in view of his disciples. The | far to deal the dog a blow, by. which he over- 
Holy Spirit was afterwards poured out upon | balanced himself, and fell into the river. 
them, and salvation was offered to all who| He could not swim, and now began the gen- 
would believe in His name, to all the ends of|erous animal’s efforts, not to save his own 
the earth. | life, but that of the master, who was trying to 
“Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, drown him. The dog swam to him, and seiz- 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid; | ing fast hold of his coat-collar, held him up, 
Star of the east, the horizon adorning, until a boat put off to his rescue, and brought 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. | him, half drowned and wholly frightened, to 

** Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining, the shore, his faithful dog barking, crying, 
isa eee stall: = | and licking his hands and face in the great- 
Maker and Meaarch and Savicer of all. est excitement of affection. I remember still 

| the look with which my uncle used to tell 


** Bay, shall we yield Him, in costly devotion, , 
Odors from Edom, and offerings divine ? | how he stepped forward and asked the man: 
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“Do you still think 


noble, generous dog?” 


“T think he deserves a better master,” 
said a gentleman who had witnessed the in- 
cident, and there and then he made an effort 
embracing his 


but the man 
said, hoarsely, 
‘No, sir, no; I was wrong. 


to buy Ponto, 
dog, 


Ponto.” 


A woman who had a basket on her arm | 


came up at the time and said— 


“TI should think you would, indeed, or 


else you ought to be ashamed to look him in 
the face :” 


piece of meat, and the dog was feasted and 


patted and made much of, and from that | 


him use Seen thle 


As long as I 
have a crust, I will give half to my poor 


and out of her basket she took a 
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of study are ansiguads and the instruction is 
thorough. The Classical and the Seientifle 
= are aided by libraries, (comprising 2500 


volumes,) to which the students have access ; 
a cabinet containing specimens in Compara- 
tive Anatomy, Conchology, Geology, Mine- 
ralogy, &c.; Philosophical apparatus ; and an 
Observatory, “furnished with a Telescope of 
eight feet focal length, six-inch object glass, 
and several eye pieces, affording magnifying 
| powers ranging from 50 to 400 diameters ; 
| also a Transit instrument of five feet focal 
length, and a clock, with compensated pendu- 
lum, capable of being adjusted to either solar 


time as long as my uncle stayed in Paris, he | or sidereal time.” 


often saw Ponto on the quay, and the story | 


Earlham has an endowment fund—small, 


of his generosity to his master, made, him 80 | yet affording material aid to a few worthy 


many friends, that the dog’s keep was no long- | 
er burdensome. No one was 
molest him, and his old age 
the happiest period of his life. 
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£ ARLHAM CoLLEeGE.—A circular has been 
issued with a view to present, especially to) 
Western Friends, 
tion. 


the claims of this Institu- | 


our own Society the advantages of Collegiate 
instruction and thorough classical scholarship. | 
To render it self-supporting, the doors were 
opened some years ago to those not members | 
who are willing to comply with its reasonable | 
requisitions. It has been well sustained, and 
“has maintained a creditable scientific and | 
literary rank,” but, owing to general financial | 
depression, its expenditures at the present time 
exceed its receipts. As the aim of the con- 
ductors of Earlham College has been to afford | 
to our youth its benefits at the least possible 
cost, its success is thereby made to depend 
upon adequate numbers ; and its full beneficial 
operation in the moral and intellectual ad- 
vancement of the Church, under whose aus- 
pices it was founded, demands that its halls) 
should be peopled, mainly, by our own sons 
and daughters. 


. 
Earlham has sent forth well instructed stu- | 
dents iu almost every direction, and is already | 


able to supply efficiently her faculty from the 
ranks of her own graduates. 


suffered to| 
doubtless | 


Its object is to furnish to members of | 


Wealthy 
| Friends are invited to ponder upon the im- 
| | portance of enlarging this fund, and the man- 
| aging committee offer the following as the 
| proper form of bequest: 
| “T give and bequeath to the ‘ Endowment 
| Fund of Earlham College, in charge of Indi- 
‘ana Yearly Meeting of Friends, the sum of 
dollars, to be applied to the 
charities, uses and purposes of said fund.” 


- ~—— — 


| members in obtaining an education. 


i 
| 
} 
| 
} 


N. York YEARLY Meertine.—The printed 
ates have come to hand ata late date. 
| We gave in the Review of Sixth month 13th 
a synopsis of the proceedings ; a few additional 
items may complete the account. 
| The Trustees of the Murray Fund reported 
‘an expenditure during the past year of 
$4612.21, of which $2321.71 was for books, 

| printing, &c., including a new edition of Dy- 
mond on War. 


The rest was disbursed with 
|enlightened benevolence, and it is most grati- 
| fying to find that this noble charity continues 
‘to be 


** Like the dew, with silent genial power, 
Felt in the bloom it leaves along the meads.”’ 


| The receipt is reported of a legacy from the 
| late Wm. F. Mott of $4000, (with accruing 
interest ;) also the announcement of a rever- 
isionary legacy from the late Wm. Travis of 
| $2000. 

The Tract Association reported to the Y ear- 
ly Meeting a total distribution of 498,200 
pages ; also the publication of eight new tracts 
| (three of them illustrated) and of the Pocket 
Almanac for 1868. [This almanac is of mod- 


| 





To the Preparatory Department two years! est pretension, but of great value.] 
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The sum of $2000 was approp 
Baltimore Association for the aid of Southern 
Friends, to be paid in two instalments. 

Tt was decided that in future Butternut 
Quarterly Meeting shall be held in 5th month | 
at Smyrna, and in 8th mo. at Westmoreland. | 

The committee on the dissemination of the | 








| 


Scriptures made an interesting report which | 
showed much faithful labor. 

Some changes of Discipline were made. | 
Those who possess the New York Book of Dis- | 
cipline should correct their copies accordingly. 
The first paragraph on page 43, beginning, 


“When any female minister,” &c., was erased. | 
The first and second paragraphs on page 42 
were so amended as to read thus: 


“When a Minister has a religious concern 
to travel in the ministry, within the limits of | 
the Quarterly Meeting of which he or she is 
a member, or within a neighboring Quarterly 
Meeting, a minute expressing the approbation 
of the Monthly Meeting should be obtained, 
signed by the Clerks of each meeting. The) 
concern may be laid before the meetings sepa- | 
rately, or before a joint meeting of men and 
women Friends, as the minister may elect. 
When the concern only relates to the ap- 
pointment of a few meetings near home, the 
approbation of the ministers and elders col- 
lectively will be sufficient. 

“When a Minister has a concern to make 
an extensive visit in the Ministry, or a gen- 
eral visit in another Yearly Meeting, the con- 
currence of both the men’s and women’s 
Quarterly Meeting is to be obtained, as above, 
and endorsed on the Monthly Meeting’s Cer- 
tificate signed by the Clerks.” 

As previously stated, the report of the U. 
Springs Boarding, School was satisfactory. 
Owing to the impaired health of the Superin- | 
tendent, a suitable Friend is desired for that 
important position. 

The Treasurer of the Committee on Freed- | 
men reported receipts from the Quarterly 
Meetings of $1,655.50. That committee has 
issued a well expressed and cogent appeal for | 
the prompt co-operation of Friends in their | 
Monthly and Particular Meetings in raising 
funds for the continuance of schools in Vir- 
ginia, &c. It states that the colored people 
will furnish school-houses, &c., but will need 
monthly aid toward teachers’ salaries. Each 
meeting is requested to send, us early as pos- 
sible, to the Treasurer, Henry Dickinson, | 
83 Beekman St., New York, its proportion of | 
at least $5000. | 
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riated to the} A PLEA For THe Dump Creation; being 


selections from The British Workman, &c. 
Pp 93. Phila., James S. Claxton, 1224 
Chestnut Street. 1868. 


‘*Thy hand invested in their azure robes— 
Thy breath made buoyant, yonder circling globes, 
That bound and blaze along the elastic wires, 

Vhich viewless vibrate on celestial lyres, 

And in that high and radiant concave tremble, 
Beneath whose dome adoring hosts assemble, 

‘o catch the notes from those high spheres that flow, 
Which mortals dream of, but which angels know. 
Before thy throne three sister Graces kneel: 

Their holy influence let our bosoms feel ! 

Faith, that with smiles lights up our dying eyes, 
Hope, that directs them to the opening skies, 
And Cuariry, the loveliest of the three, 
That can assimilate a worm to thee. 

The strain we pour to her do thou approve ; 
For Love is Cuanrry, and Thou art LOVE.”’ 


These words of a late American Poet ac- 
“ Follow 


When we consider how sweet, 


eord with the apostolic command: 
after charity.” 
gentle and God-like is this virtue, how wel- 
come Paul’s assurance (1 Cor., xiii. 8,) that 
it “ never faileth.” And if God so loved us, 
shall we ever be ungentle to any of the 
creatures whom in condescending kindness 
He has made for enjoyment, and who share 
his bountiful How skilful, compli- 
cated and amazing the organism of the 
meanest of the dumb creation! “ In wisdom 
hast Thou made them all!” Would it not 


‘are ? 


| be worse than folly to destroy in wantonness 


or to inflict cruelty upon beings so wonderful, 
whose life is derived from the same Originat- 


ing Source as our own? Will not reverential 


| love to God inspire us with affection for the 


workmanship of His hands? The extremest 
latitude which we can conceive to be allow- 
able towards any portion of animated nature, 


is ineluded in Cowper’s lines 


. 
. 


‘*If man’s convenience, health 
Or safety interfere, his rights and wants 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs.’’ 


It was a beautiful charity that originated 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. It was a sweet charity that in- 
fluenced our gentle friend, the compiler of 
the book which lies before us, and which we 
should like to have placed in the hand of 
every parent and of every boy and girl. We 
are impressed with the arguments in favor of 
kindness to animals, quoted in this book from 
the sacred depository of right principles and 
purest thoughts; as, when in Jonah the ex- 
istence in Nineveh of “ much cattle” is given 
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as one reason why the city should be spared, 
(Jonah, vi. 11,) and the assurance (Ike xii. 
6,) that every sparrow is remembered before 
God. Some extracts may properly find a 
place in the Review. ? 
NationaL Farra TOWARDS THE ABOR™ 
IGINES.—Before us lies a memorial addresed 
to the two houses of Congress by the Gen. 
Com. of the U. S. Indian Commission, which 
was presented on the 18th ult., and which was 
influential in securing the protective arrange- 
ment by which the payment of Indian ap- 
propriations must pass the inspection of a 
disinterested officer of high rank. 


The memorial is a good one, and its presen- 
tation was seasonable. It showed “that our 
Aboriginal inhabitants have been the victims 
of great wrongs, cruelties and outrages ;” and 
exhibits the “frightful results of these 
crimes” as having only recently been brought 
distinctly to light. The following admis- 
sion is worthy of being held to general view 
in much larger type than is here assigned. 


We stand charged before the civilized world, by 
the testimony of our own witnesses, with having 
been ‘‘ uniformly unjust to the Indians ;’’ and it is 
stated by Gen. Sherman and his associate com- 
missioners, that this injustice has been the cause 
of all the wars which they have waged against us. 


Upon this,,strong, indubitable, yet very 
moderately expressed statement, the defence 
of the untutored Red men might be rested. 
By no principle of equity ought they to be 
punished for our wrong. We found them 
pagan savages, trained in a religious belief 
that revenge is a virtue—a high duty. We 
visit them with fraud, perfidy, butchery, un- 
mentionable outrages, having first demoralized 


them with rum. They follow their instincts 


and their traditional teachings in pursuit of | 


justice and revenge, and, ignoring our own 
guilt in the provocations, we punish them by 
atrocities which would disgrace the rudest 
savage hordes on earth. 

The General Committee includes some of 
the worthiest citizens. For a copy of the 
document we are indebted to the Treasurer, 
our friend Benjamin Tatham. Every line 
is impressive, and its length alone precludes 
our copying it as a whole. It enumerates 
the following as among the chief causes of 
the wars which have cost the people of the 
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United States millions of dollars and a vast 
expenditure of human life. 


I. The dissatisfaction of the Indians in conse- 
quence of having been betrayed into the cession of 
their lands by pretended treaties. 

II. The constant failure of the Government to 
fulfil in good faith its treaty obligations with the 
tribes. 

Ill. The frequent and unprovoked outrages and 
murders of Indians by soldiers and white citizens. 

IV. The impossibility of obtaining justice in 
local courts, or of punishing white criminals, for 
the reason that the testimony of Indians is not al- 
lowed in those courts. 

V. The unlawful occupation by the whites, of 
lands not ceded nor treated for. 

VI. The shameful fact that of all the appropria- 
tions made by Congress for their benefit, but a very 
small part ever reaches them, 


eeveutiberee 

CarrarauGus Inptans.—Rebecca Collins 
and Sarah F. Underhill have again made a 
Christian visit to this interesting people. 
Meeting with some of them at Angola Station, 
they sent by them appointments for meetings 
on the ensuing First-day, and after enjoying 
the hospitality of our Friend Moses Hunting- 
don, were taken by him to the Cattaraugus 
Reservation, where they were heartily wel- 
comed by the Missionaries, the Teachers and 
the Indians. On First-day morning they vis- 
ited Hattie Clark’s First-day School, “ held in 
her school-house built out of her salary, and 
beautifully furnished with maps, cards, black- 
board, &c.” A precious season of devotional 
silence afforded our dear Friend R. C. the 
opportunity of presenting the children and 
their instructors before the Mercy Seat. H. 
Clark wrote on the blackboard two texts re- 
ferring to the Messiah. The children seri- 
ously repeated them and the Lord’s prayer 
several times in concert, and explanations 
were given by the teacher. R. C. was en- 
abled to “do the work of an Evangelist.” 
They then went to the meeting-house, where 
R. C. had good service with the Indians, 
Silver-Heels standing with dignity beside her 
as interpreter. Her message was solemnly 
received by an earnest audience, the word of 
the Lord having free course, and His power 
sensibly felt as a covering. 

R. C. felt her mind drawn out in Christian 
concern for the pagan Seneca Indians, (a 


‘drinking people,) who are reluctant to have 


any but Friends labor among them. Their 
large dance-house was granted for a place of 
meeting—the chiefs consenting, “as they were 
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Friends.” At the time appointed, many 
Senecas were lying in companies on the grass, 
and some in the dance-house. R. C. went 
round, handing to each a tract or leaflet. 
When they were collected in the house, one 
of the chiefs said he must speak first, to which 
our Friend assented. Ht. C. then, speaking 
by interpreter, told them she believed our 
heavenly Father, the Great Spirit, had sent 
her to deliver a message in love to them—to 
publish the glad tidings of the gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ among them, 
—part of which message was to encourage 
them to relinquish all manner of sin, taking 
intoxicating drinks, lying, swearing, stealing. 
She pursued her theme in tender earnestness, 
striving to win them to Christ; and when she 
ceased they remained looking at her with 
fixedness. The holy quiet which ensued was 
fraught with the spirit of supplication, which 
R. C. was constrained to make vocal. The 
chief made another speech, thanking the 
Friends for coming, and going over part of 
what had been expressed; and saying that 
“it was not William Penn and his friends 
that introduced fire-water among them.” They 
visited the Thomas Asylum for Orphan and 
Destitute Indian Children. B. F. Hall, the 
Superintendent, has given from time to time 
out of his salary$1000, to help the Institution, 
which has existed twelve years, and has ex- 
erted a salutary influence upon the aboriginal 
population of New York. 
scarcely afford the space, we copy part of an 


appeal which, it is trusted, will fall upon re- | 


sponsive hearts: 


“*Tue Ivptan Onpnan Asytcm.—From the first, a 
large proportion of its means has been derived from 
the State Treasury. To increase its usefulness, and 
meet more fully the wants of all the Indian popula- 
tion of the State, the Legislature, two or three years 
ago, made liberal appropriations for additional 
buildings, so as to provide ‘or a hundred children, 
and for a thorough refitting of the establishment. 

“This work has just been accomplished, and the 
number of the children increased to nearly a hun- 
dred ; but, just at this juncture. the Legislature has 
failed to provide sufficient means of support. 
last year’s rates for provisions, clothing, &c., the 
sum of $110 is required for each child. In their 
Annual Report the Trustees stated this fact, and re- 
quested that the State might! furnish $100 of that 
amount for any number not exceeding one hundred 
children. The Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who takes official action upon these reports, warmly 
seconded their request, and the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means inserted the required sum 
in the Public Charities bill—but the Senate’s Com- 
mittee cut it down one-half, thus leaving the Insti- 


Albeit we can} 


At | 
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tution with a prospective deficiency of $5000. This 

child of the State is therefore reduced to the un- 
| pleasant alternative of appealing to private charity 
| for its daily bread. 
‘*The Trustees might, indeed, turn out a portion 
of the orphans to pick up their living as they can ; 
but, to be compelled to do this so soon after having 
refitted and refilled the Institution, they would deem 
| peculiarly unfortunate. To suspend and break up 
will be to break down the Institution in the midst 
of its highest efficiency and greatest usefulness. It 
| will be to put out a light, the loss of which would 
be felt beyond the Rocky Mountains. Some years 
ago the then Commissioner of Indian Affairs said 
that, if the Senators and Representat ves in Congress 
could see for themselves what he had seen at this 
Asylum, it would save the Western Indians from 
extinction. Not a month ago, a Captain in the 
Regular Army, just from the Indian country, said 
that, if the United States would establish two or 
three such institutions at the West, it would do 
more to promote friendly relations and prevent In- 
dian wars than all the military force in the employ 
of the Government. Yet, if it shall not be sustained, 
this, the only institution of the kind in the country, 
must go down. 

‘*The Trustees cannot think their fellow-citizens 
will consent to such a result. They have decided, 
therefore, to lay before them these brief statements, 
| and endeavor to carry along their burden till they 
| can {know what response will be recvived. They 
|are not richly endowed themselves with worldly 
|goods. If they were,—knowing the good this 
| Asylum has already accomplished, and the prospec- 

tive value to both whites and Indians, of its fature 
| inflaence,—they would not hesitate to place it in a 

condition in which no occasional failure of Legisla- 

tive appropriations should jeopardize its existence. 
| As it is, they can only be almoners of others in this 

good work; but they would respectfally invite in- 

qniry from all who wish their means to accomplish 
| the utmost possible for the benefit of suffering hu- 
manity; and if the love of doing good should 
prompt any to make remittances for meeting the 
present exigency, they can be f rwarded to the 
| Treasurer, E. M. Petit, Esq., Fredonia, Chautauqua 
Co, or to B. F. Hall, the Superintendent, or to the 
undersigned, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, at Versailles, Catt.Co., N.Y. Post office orders 
and drafts on banks will be the safest form of remit- 
tance. Donors not receiving prompt acknowledg- 
| ment, are requested to forward letters of inquiry. 
* In behalf of Trustees, 

** Asner Wricut, Ch’n, &c.”’ 


—_- 





SimpLe Attrre.—A correspondent asks an 
editorial exposition of the views of Friends on 
'this subject. The topic has been amply 
treated in the present volume, in essays origi- 
nal and selected, to which H. M. is referred. 
| The essay by J. E. R., “Shall we discard our 


|minor testimonies?” No. 39, p. 612, is worth 
hunting up for reperusal. The American 
Friend of Seventh month says: 

“While a lifeless conformity to outward 
manners and forms of expression cannot bene- 
fit, and may be adhered to, to the hindrance 
of the growth and spread of Truth among us, 
there is danger that too zealous efforts to break 
up trust in mere forms, may lead to a depar- 
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ture from the truth that our early Friends 
under their covering held in life and power— 
danger that in removing the tares of mere 
formality we root up the wheat also.” 
wheuniedinenel 

A GENERAL MEETING OF FRIENDS is to 
be held, by appointment of the Committee of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, on Sixth-day, the 
14th of Eighth month, at Back Creek Meet- 
ing-house, Grant Co., Ind. The place is three 
miles from Jonesboro, on the Union City and 
Logansport Railroad. Invitation is cordially 
extended to concerned Friends from other 
Yearly Meetings who may feel drawn in Gos- 
pel love. Persons arriving by rail will find 
conveyances in waiting at the station to take 
them to the meeting. 


MARRIED. 

At Friends’ Meeting, Damascus, Ohio, on the 2d 
of Seventh month, 1868, James Ratey to Unity C. 
Ho.e. 

On the 28th of Fifth month, 1868, at Friends’ 
Meeting, F eeport, Harrison Co., Ohio, Exoca Lewrs, | 
of Albion. Iowa, son of Jehu and Hannah Lewis, to | 
Resecca Green, of Freeport, Ohio, daughte: of John 
and Mary Green. 





saad 

DIED. 

CATTELL.—On the 9th of Second month, 1868, 
Ezra Cattell, in the 51st year of his age; a member 
of Short Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. 
In early life this our beloved friend became deeply 
impressed with the-enormity of the sin of slavery, 
and always cherished a lively sympathy for the vic- 
tims of that inhuman system. Hence he was ever 
ready to join in Christian endeavors for the allevia- 
tion of their sufferings and the extinction of that 
gigantic oppression. Having found his Saviour to 
be precious, and embraced faith in the availing blood | 
‘which cleanseth from all sin,’’ and having submit- 
ted to the heart-searching, heart-changing operations 
of the Holy Spirit, he became, in submission to the 
monitions of duty, an earnest laborer for the ad- 
vancenient of the truth as it is in Jesus, and was 
recorded a minister in the year 1864. He was fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord. After this time he 
took frequent journeys in the love of the Gospel, 
with credentials from his friends at home, both 
within and beyond the limits of his own Yearly 
Meeting. In the fall of 1867 he laid before his 
friends a prospect of extensive service in the cause 
of his Divine Master, and was liberated by his 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings to proceed therein, 
but was soon «fter taken with the illness which ter- 
minated his useful life. Although in the unsearch- 
able wisdom of his heavenly Father his work was 
cut short, he was favored with a calm and peaceful 
state of mind, during his confinement; and having 
put his trust in the Rock of Ages, he had a bright 
hope, through the mercy of God in Christ his Re- 
deemer, of an entrance into the realms of eternal 
blessedness. 

HOAG.—lIn Ausable, N. Y., on the 7th of Seventh 
month, 1868, Eliza Ann, wife of Piiny E. Hoag, aged 
58 years; a member of Peru Monthly Meeting, and 
deservedly esteemed in the various relations of life. 
Patiently resigned to her heaveniy Father’s will, she 
endured to the end as seeing Him who is invisible, 
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and a sweet assurance is felt that she has passed 
into the rest prepared for the people of God. 

RICH.—On the 22d of Eighth month, 1467, in her 
13th year, Saran Jane, daughter of David and 
Elizabeth Rich, members of New Salem Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. 

MANN.—On the 23d of Eleventh month, 1867, in 
the 56th year of her age, Hannah Mann, a member 
and beloved minister of Ironton Monthly Meeting, 
Wisconsin. This dear Friend was called to lay her 
armor down whilst away from home, in the prose- 
cution of a visit in Gospel love amongst Friends and 
others in the limits of Newberry Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. A testimonial from that Monthly Meeting, 
accompanying her returned minute, testified that 
her services were to their comfort, that her deport- 
ment evinced the Christian character in her mission 
of love, and that through all her sickness she often 
expressed perfect resignation to the Divine Will, 
with a full belief that she should wear the crown, 
The members of the small meeting to which she be- 
longed fee] that the removal of this dear sister has 
been as the taking away of one of the pillars of the 
Church but to her it is gain. 

LEAVENS.—On the 15th of Fifth month, 1868, 
at her residence near Bloomfield, Prince Edward Co., 
C. W., Jane Leavens, aged 753 years; a member of 
West Lake Monthly Meeting. 

STUBBS.—At West Elkton, Preble Co., Ohio, on 
the 15th of Fifth month, 1868, Zimri Stubbs, in the 
40th year of his age; a valued and useful member 
of Elk Monthly Meeting, leaving to his bereaved 
friends bright evidences that for him to die was gain. 


Waytep, a consistent and competent Friend to 
take charge of Union Quarterly Meeting High School, 
as principal Teacher. The Fall term to commence 
Ninth month 30th. Good references will be re- 
quired. Address Seanory M. Hoskins, or Nataan D. 
Batpwix, Westfield, Hamilton Co., Ind. 2t eow. 

—eoltirdane 

Wantep, a suitable Friend as Superintendent of 
the New York Yearly Meeting School at Union 
Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

For particulars apply to Beyy. Taruam, 82 Beek- 
man St., N, Y., or Mary H. Tuomas, Union Springs. 
REUNION AT FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE. 

Semicentennial Anniversary. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all the former 
officers and pupils of the school, including the hus- 
bands and wives of such as are married, to be pres- 
ent at a Reunion to be held on the School premises, 
on the 28th of Eighth month, 1868. Past and pres- 
ent members of the School Committee are included 
in this invitation. 

A collation will be served in the dining rooms, 
and orationus and speeches will be delivered in the 
new Alumni Hall. 

Persons reading this notice will please communi- 
cate information of the meeting to those interested. 

Those expecting to be present will please send 
early notice of their intention to the undersigned, 
that arrangements may be made for their entertain- 
ment. 

Ou behalf of the Committee of Arrangements. 
Apert K, Smiey, 

Providence, R. I. 


7th mo. 21—2t. 


SecraRtaNisM.—There are as many church- 
registers as there are church houses. But 
there is only one Lamb’s Book of Life for all 
the ransomed sivners of the world, That 
is the place for your name,— Clark, 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL. with inheritance, must be carefully propa- 

Extract from Address to the People of N. Jersey. 1838.| gated by a virtuous education of youth.” 
We utterly repudiate, as unworthy, not of| Ask not, then, when we enjoin on you the 
freemen only, but of men, the narrow notion, | uty of providing for the public instruction, 
that there is to be an education for the poor, where the cost shall come from, .. . The 
as such. Has God provided for the poor «| Common Schools are in the place to us of arms 
coarser earth, a thinner air, a paler sky?|@nd troops and fleets. They are our nurse- 
Does not the glorious Sun pour down his| Ties of men. They are indeed “ the cheap de- 


golden flood as cheerily upon the poor man’s | 
hovel as upon the rich man’s palace? Have| 
not the cotter’s children as keen a sense of all | 
the freshness, verdure, fragrance, melody and | 
beauty of luxuriant nature, as the pale sons | 
of kings? Or is it on the mind, that God| 
has stamped the imprint of a baser birth, so| 


that the poor man’s child knows, with an in- | 


born certainty, that his lot is to crawl, not to} 


climb? It is not so. God has not done it. 
Man cannot do it. Mind is immortal. 
Mind is imperial. It bears no mark of high | 
or low, of rich or poor. It heeds no bound of | 
time or place, of rank or circumstance. It 
asks but freedom. It requires but light. It 
is heaven-born, and it aspires to heaven. 
Weakness does not enfeeble it. Poverty can- | 
not repress it. Difficulties do but stimulate 
its vigor. And the poor tallow-chandler’s son, | 
that sits up all the night to read the book | 
which an apprentice lends him, lest the mas- | 
ter’s eye should miss it in the morning, shall | 
stand and treat with kings, shall add new| 
provinces to the domain of science, shall bind 
the lightning with a hempen cord, and bring | 
it harmless from the skies.* The Common 
School is common, not as inferior, not as the 
school for poor men’s children, but as the 
light and air are common. It ought to be | 
the best school, because it is the first school ; | 
and in all good works the beginning is one- | 
half. Who does not know the value to a} 
community of a plentiful supply of the pure 
element of water? And infinitely more than | 
this is the instruction of the Common School ; | 
for it is the fountain at which the mind 
drinks, and is refreshed and strengthened for 
its career of usefulness and glory. 

Fellow citizens, it is the wise ordinance of 
God that man shall work for what he val- 
ues. In all the dealings of your ordinary 
life, you act upon the principle. You plough 
your fields. You urge your spindles. You} 
ply your fisheries. You tend your shops. | 
With sweat of brow, or sweat of brain, 
each precious thing that man possesses must | 
be gained and kept. At no less price can lib- 
erty and its attendant blessings be enjoyed. 
“That which makes a géood constitution,” 
said wise and prudent William Penn,t “ must 
also keep it, men of wisdom and of virtue: 
qualities, which, because they descend not| 





* See Franklin’s Life. 
t Preface to the Frame of Government, 1682. | 








fence of nations.” 


What constitates a State? 

Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned, 
Not bays and broad armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfame to pride, 

No—Mezs, high-minded Mey. 


Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain ; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain: 
These constitute a State.* 


THE PEOPLING AND CHRISTIAN CIVILI- 
ZATION OF AFRICA. 
Passages from an Address by J. W. Pue.rs. 

The continent of Africa contains some 
11,000,000,000 square miles. It is more than 
three times as large as the United States, and 
more than twice as large as the Chinese Em- 
pire. It has been estimated to contain all 
the way from 50,000,000 to 200,000,000 in- 
habitants, though the latter number is proba- 


| bly much too large. But little.is known of 


the interior, either of the country or the peo- 
ple. The inhabitants of the continent, in a 
general point of view, and with the exception 
of a few Turks and the small settlements 
chiefly of European origin along the sea 
coast, may be divided into two great classes, 
one consisting of Arabians and Africo-Ara- 
bians, extending from the Mediterranean on 
the North through the great Sahara desert to 


| the valley of the Niger, near the Equator, on 


the South, abounding in large warlike cities, 
all being more or less under the influence of 
the Mohammedan religion; and the other 
composed of pure Negroes who are wholly 
barbarous and savage, having but a faint 
idea of God, being a prey to the most dark- 
ling superstitions, and nearly void of all the 
elements of civilization. . ..... . 

Our negro population have been taught to 
think by the cunning politician, as well as 


| by the unthinking white citizen, that, as they 


were born in America, they therefore have a 
right to remain here. These are the first 
words that the negro, on being born into the 
world of liberty, is taught to lisp—* We were 
born in America, therefore we have a right 


|to remain here.” But these words are in no 





*Sir William Jones, in imitation of Alezus. 
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respect different in spirit from those which | 


the tropical lands of Africa under cultivation, 


the freed Israelite used when he asked—* Are | Both the planter and the politician find his 
there no graves in Egypt that we should-be|services valuable; and the negro seems as 


brought into the desert to die?” Had we 
not acquired a right, to die and be buried in 
Egypt? 
America, says the negro. The dangerous 
fallacy conveyed by such words consists in 
the Jeffersonian doctrine of impressing upon 
men a notion of their rights before teaching 
them their duties. By teaching men their 
rights first before their duties, they are ren- 


quiescently willing to serve their purposes 
now, as he ever was when a slave; he is as 


We have a right to remain in|willing that we shall rule him to our own 


hurt. now as he ever was. -iietaiiiedihaaniate 

The negro who clings to the United States 
acts from mere selfish considerations, propos- 
ing to benefit himself alone, while in Pieris 
he would benefit not only himself but many 
millions of his fellow-beings. White men say 


dered exacting, turbulent, obdurate, and well | that his labor is needed here ; but why should 


fitted for despotic government. 


ty before they can properly understand and 
exercise their rights. The essence of civil 
liberty consists in the performance of moral 
duty. What would have become of our 
moral code and of our system of civilization, 
if the Israelites had maintained the position, 
that as they were born in Egypt, in Egypt 
therefore they would remain? Or what even 


| assistance ? 
| forth her hand untu God, but only a few of 





But men jhe be under the least obligation to serve the 
must know and perform their duties to socie- | 


purposes of white men in America and neglect 
those of his own race in Africa who need his 
Ethiopia is indeed stretching 


God’s ministers go to her assistance. America 
is the only part of the world that can freely 
supply that kind of Christian emigration 
which is needed for the settlement of Africa, 

™ * — Much might be accomplished 


would have become of our civil and religious| by the Government even now, by favoring 
liberties if the Puritans had said the same| emigration generally, and especially by estab- 
thing of their right to remain in England ?/| lishing a regular line of steamships between 


No, what the negro should be taught is this— 
we have a right to Africa, and to Africa we 
will go. 

We maintain that it is the duty of the 
negro of the United States, to redeem his 
brethren of Africa from their unhappy barba- 


rism ; for he is the only suitable agent of ac-| seem to have been forgotten. 
complishing.this grand and beneficent object.|our politicians were giving constitutioual 


No other heathen or pagan race of the world 
has won the advantage through its misfor- 
tunes of having so large a number of its own 
people in the bosom of a Christian com- 
munity, as has Africa. While China and 
Japan must begin the slow work of Chris- 
tianization by sendiag a few of their youths 
to our schools, by introducing our school 
books, and by establishing seminaries for the 





the United States and Liberia. Such a line 
was proposed and received pretty general fa- 
vor, particularly from Vermont, fifteen years 
ago or more; and indeed the State became 
pledged to it by legislative action, a fact 
which, from our course of late years, would 
While some of 


reasons why such a line could not be estab- 
lished, England, as usual, proceeded to act at 
once. She established a line of steamers be 
tween one of her ports and the Western coast 
of Africa, consisting of the Fore-runner, the 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, and while thus se- 
curing the valuable trade of that coast, she 
has been contributing largely to spread there 
the ideas, habits, and. advantages of regular 


inculcation of Western learning, Africa has| civilized government; for among material 
in our midst four millions of her children | agencies there are few more powerful civilizers 
who might act as missionaries and convert to | than a regular line of steamships. 

Christianity the hundred millions of her| When we consider that there are some 20, 
barbarous people. In a material point of|000 people in Liberia who have connections, 
view we have in our midst four millions of| relatives and friends in the United States, and 
laborers, who have learned how to raise the | that they do not possess facilities of communi- 
tropical productions of the earth, such as| cation with them equal to those, even, which 
rice, sugar, coffee, and cotton, which have be-| have been provided by our Government for 
come necessities of the world, and which, by | Rio Janeiro, we can only wonder that such 
stimulating their growth in Africa, might be | results could possibly flow from the operations 
brought within the reach of every poor man | of a great, enlightened, and Christian nation. 
at a low rate. The higher principles of|There is not an Irishman, German, nor even 
economy as well as of morality and religion, | a Chinaman, in the United States, who cannot 
teach us that we should let the negro go; ‘the | hear frequently and regularly from his friends 
white man, who is thronging to our shores jin the Old World by steamship communica- 
from over-crowded Europe, can raise most of | tion, while the African of Liberia receives no 
the tropical productions grown in the United | comfort, consolation, or support, from such a 


States to a better advantage than the negro 
can, and it is only the negro who can bring 


source. 
It might be thought that it is a great un- 
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dertaking to attempt to remove four millions | TREASURE. 

of Africans from our shores, but a great na- | “What T spent. that T had: what I kept, that I lost; what I 
tion can and ought to do great things. In|®"* Fenaeee es Ep aaa 

view of what our energies and power ought to | Wo tune tactewad deer eotatl 

be half a century hence under the stimulus of | ; 


century , For our simple worldly pleasure, 
our free institutions, the Atlantic should be- | 


May be reckoned something worth : 
come as a mere steam ferry to us. * *| For spending was not losing, 
—— + ,08e-- j 


Though the purchase were but small ; 
It has perished with the using ; 

We have had it—that is all! 
All the gold we leave behind us 

When we turn to dust again, 
(Though our avarice may blind us) 

We have gathered quite in vain; 
Since we neither can direct it, 

By the winds of fortune tossed, 
Nor in other worlds expect it: 

What we hoarded —we have lost. 
But each merciful oblation, 

(Seed of pity wisely sown,) 
Which we gave in self-negation, 

We may safely call our own. 
Thus of treasure freely given, 

For the future we may hoard, 
For the angels keep, in heaven, 

What is lent unto the Lord. 


PREVENTION OF CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


The mortality at this season of the year 
among the children from summer complaint 
(cholera infantum) is excessive. For the}! 
prevention of this scourge, Dr. Stephen Smith, 
of New York, has given the following rules: | 
1. Preserve cleanliness of room, clothes and | 
person of child, and secure fresh air by open 
windows, resort to parks, ferries, etc., ete. 2. 
Use light flannel covering of chest and 
bowels at all times, and other covering to 
suit the changes of the weather. 3. Infants | 
under one year should, if possible, have a wet- | 
nurse. Until six months old, they may 
nurse, not oftener than every two or three 
hours; over six months, five times in twenty- 0 
four hours. 4. If the child do not nurse, it SUMMARY OF NEWS. _ 
must still take milk, which should be pre-| nee Prt satnypensir ar eee advices to the 
pared as follows: Boil a teaspoonful of bar- | Sea Teerma ae 


: . | Great Briraiy.—The bill providing for the pur- 
ley (ground in a clean coffee-mill or take | chase of all the telegraph lines in the United King- 


prepared barley,) with a gill of water for fif-|dom by the government had finally passed the 
teen minutes, to which add a little salt; to| House of Commons; and also a bill designed to 
this add half the amount of boiled milk and | Prevent grees ie sae The former has also 
a lump of loaf sugar; give it to the child Se an Tenetey, in the Rouse of Lords whether 
lukewarm from a nursing bottle. The bottle | 


Selected. 










































































































































































: Ministers could give any information concerning 
and mouthpiece ‘should be always kept in 
water when not in use. 5. If the child is over 
six months old, the boiled milk and barley 


the reported proposition from the Russian Govern- 
ment for the disuse of explosive bullets, Lord Mal- 
mesbury replied, that a circular had been received 














as : from that verpment, suggesting that the Great 
water should be in equal quantities, with salt ef hagemegntiate . wpm E a 


: —— ’ | Powers unite in an agreement to abandon the use of 
and louf sugar. If the child is slightly cos-| explosive bullets in time of war. Prussia had 


tive, use farina instead of barley flour ; if very | already given consent, and steps were being taken 
costive, use oat meal gruel, strained before it | for the meeting of an international military commis- 
is mixed with the milk. 6. If the child | sion at St. Petersburg, at an early day, to consider 
° ‘ ‘ ! Bs the question, and settle the details of a definite 
is partly nursed, it should be fed sufficiently | 


4 . : / | atrangement. 
with food prepared as above directed : the Fraynce.—An exciting debate took place in the 


child being fed and nursed alternately. 7. | Legislative Body, on the 24th, on the question of 
Beef tea or beef soup may be added to this | the Mexican bonds ; on the issue of which it was 
food for five months or older: when ten or |understood that they were guaranteed by the 


French government. A bill was passed on the 25th 
twelve months old they may suck rare-done assigning 4,000,000 francs, in rentes (public fands), 
beefsteak. 8. No child under two years of age |as a partial satisfaction of the holders of such 
should he allowed the miscellaneous diet of | bonds. } 
the table. 9. On the first appearance of the . - a ye ae in the ame ae on = 

. . eal evenue bill, a proposition was made to restore the 

Cr of the summer complaint (vomiting duties formerly epeetd on all American resinous 
and purging) place the child under the care} products imported into France ; the change being 
of a physician.— Ledger. advocated on the ground of the high tariff now im- 
dade dai | posed by the United States on French productions. 

Do not be troubled because you have not | madioes of the Cuamiee Pele of the Cons. 
great virtues. God made a million spears of | cit of State, said on behalf of the Government, that 











grass when he made one tree. The earth is| they were not disposed to adopt a system of retalia- 
fringed and carpeted, not with forests, but| tion which would result only in injury to the com- 
with grasses. Only enough of little virtues pr oe ee beth countrics, §=(<FEe pepe 
and common fidelities, and you need not|* 9" 72% npg 

mourn because you are neither a hero nor a 
saint.— Beecher. 


On the 27th, one of the Ministers stated in answer 
to dn inquiry, that the government does not intend 
to alter the election laws in any particular. 
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Iraty.—The Papal government is said to be much 
disturbed by reports of a renewal of secret revo— 
lutionary plans against the Pope’s temporal au- 
thority, and by apprehensions of another movement 
by Garibaldi and his adherents ; and it is exerci-ing 
unusual vigilance. A mine, it is said, has been 


discovered, which had been made ania charged so as | 


to destroy, when exploded, the new and extensive 
fortifications now in course of construction on Mount 
Aventine, under the direction of French and Ro- 
man Engineers. 

Germany.—The Government of the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse Darmstadt, has concluded areaty with the 
United States Minister, G. Bancroft. 

Intelligence has been received that the Germania, 
the North German exploring ship, commissioned 
for scientific investigation in the Arctic regions, was 
communicated with on the 20th of 6th month, in 
lat. 75° 20’ N., having Greenland in sight. This 


vessel sailed from Bergen, Norway, on the 17th of| 


5th month, for the east coast of Greenland, to ex- 
plore the regions north of 75° N. The captain was 


instructed to return within three or four months, 


provisioned for a much longer period. The cost of 
the expedition is estimated at 15,000 thalers, of 
which the King of Prussia contributed 5000; Dr. 
Petermann, the eminent geographer at Gotha, 
being answerable for the remainder, and having 
planned the expedition to solve some problems of 
that science. Expeditions for similar purposes are 
to leave France and Sweden at an early day. 


Servia.—Advices from Be!grade announce that 
the Sultan of Turkey has confirmed the succession 
of Prince Milan to thesovereignty of Servia. 

Cuina.—Late accounts represented that a rebel 
army was besieging Tien Tsin. It is now stated that 
they have abandoned the attempt to take that city, 
left the Peiho river and marched off southwardly. 

Japan.—Advices to 6th mo. 30th have been re- 
ceived in England. The Mikado had re-issued edicts 
against the native Christians, and all the Ministers 
of foreign powers in Japan had united in a protest 
against the measure. The civil war continued vio- 
lent. The Mikado’s troops were in possession of all 
the ports opened to foreigners by treaty. The 
brother of the ex-Tycoon was at the head of the 
party opposing the Mikado, and had a large army, 
with which he was gradually advancing on Jeddo, 


strong. Some fighting had occurred in that vicinity, 
but nothing decisive. The parties are nearly 
balanced in strength and resources, and it is thought 


a division of the Emyire may be the result of the | 


contest. 


the President’s counsel in the impeachment trial, 
has been nominnted by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate as United States Attorney 
General, vice Henry Stanbery, who resigned to act 
also as counsel in that case. 

Gen. Canby, as District Commander, has issued 


an order remitting to the civil authorities under the | 


Constitutions approved by Congress, all authority 


hitherto exercised by him in North and South Caro- | 


lina. 


The Legislature of South Carolina has passed a} 


bill accepting a donation of land from the United 
States for agricultural colleges. 

R. B. Bullock has been inaugurated as Governor 
of Georgia. 
the Legislature has comptied with the acts of Con- 


gress, civil officers holding by military authority or | 


by failure of the appointment of successors, shall 
yield their offices to their qualified successors, and 


| that the military shall abstain from interference 
| with or control over the civil authorities. The 
| military commission heretofore organized for the 
l trial of the persons charged with the murder of G, 
W. Ashburn, a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, has been dissolved. A resolution hag 
passed both Houses of the Legislature, suspending 
levy and sale of property for debts, except for those 
contracted since the war. In the Senate, a member 
offered a resolution, reciting the opinion of Gov, 
Brown, and other lawyers, that colored persons are 
not entitled to hold office under the State Constitution, 
and the fact that such persons have seats as Sena- 
tors, and directing the Committee on Elections to 
inquire into their eligibility ; but the resolution was 
defeated, and a motion to reconsider the vote was 
also lost. 

The Alabama Legislature has passed an act ratify- 
ing the existing code of State laws, so far as it does 
not conflict with the new Constitution. The House 
has adopted a resolution authorizing the Governor 
to appoint a Commission of three of the best lawyers 


| in the State, to make the laws conform to the Con- 
but, to guard against contingencies, the vessel was 


stitution. Geo. E. Spencer and Willard Warner 
have been elected U. 8S. Senators. 

The new Territory of Wyoming, established by an 
act of Congress passed near the close of the session, 
lies between 41° and 45° N. latitude, and b-tween 
2°” and 34° W. longitude from Washington, in- 
cluding part of the original Territory of Colorado. 


Concress.—Both Houses adjourned on the 27th 
ult. to the 2lst of Ninth month next. The last 
days of the session were active ones, and a number 
of bills of greater or less importance were passed. 
That relative to the Freedmen’s Bureau, providing 
for its discontinuance at the close of the year, and 
earlier in the reconstructed States, was vetoed by 
the President on the 25th, but immediately passed 
over the veto. The funding bill, the disagreeing 
amendments of the two Houses having been arranged 
by a conference committee, was finally passed on the 
last day, but was not signed by the President. The 





Gen. Meade has issued orders that as | 


bill making an appropriation to pay for Alaska 
was finally passed, with the assertion in the pre- 
amble of the right of the House to participate in 
treaties, struck out, and a declaration that the stipu- 
lations cannot be carried into effect except by legisla- 
tion requiring the consent of both Houses substituted. 


, f | The bill for the protection of Americans abroad, a8 
where the party of the Tycoon is said to be very | 


passed, authorizes the President, in case of unre- 


| dressed injury of American citizens by foreign gov- 


ernments, to take such measures, not amounting to 
acts of war, as he may deem best, and report to 
Congress. A bill for a further issue of temporary 


| loan certificates, to redeem compound. interest notes, 
Domestic.—Wm. M. Evarts of New York, one of 


passed both houses; also the following: to organize 
anew Territory, called Wyoming ; to facilitate the 
establishment of a line of steamships from New 
York to some European port; amending the postal 
laws ; extending the United States laws over Alas- 
ka; amending the bankrupt act; extending to the 
States lately in rebellion the terms of the act 
making donations of land for agricultural colleges ; 
| joint resolution appealing to the Turkish govern- 
ment on behalf of the Cretans; and a number of 
others. A bill to provide for a more speedy re- 
organization of Virginia, Mississippi and Texas, 
authorizing the Constitutional Conventions to ap- 
point provisional governments, passed the House, 
but was not acted on by the Senate; and the Senate 
bill reducing the military peace establishment was 





referred to a committee in the House. Two Sena- 
tors from South Carolina, and one from Alabama, 
j}and one Represenative from Alabama, six from 
Georgia, and one from 8. Carolina, were sworn in. 





